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| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


| several 


the surface begins to break, a very little care 
may save it, while, if neglected a few weeks, 
it may take days and loads of gravel to put 
it back where it was. 
is the only true method and is the cheapest 
| in the end, 
We sincerely hope that the Prize Kesays 
on this subject just issued by the State will 
| he universally read and studied, and that 
the Legislature will give us, at no distant day, 
a system that will remedy the greatest prac- 
tical evil that the community suffers. 


see 


GRADE BULLS. 


We shall begin a discussion of the pro- 


| 


priety of encouraging the use of grade and 


_|our next, in reply to a communication of an 
| Old Subscriber,” at Worcester. We hoped 
to reach it this week, but the crowd of other 





subjects has prevented. Meantime our cor- 
}respondents will please be patient a little. 
| Their inquiries shall be attended to at the 


earliest possible moment. 





Questions & Answers, 
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THE CHINESE YAM. 


Your opinion on “ Chinese yam” is very 
different from that of the “ Canada Farmer,” 
as published in a book entitled “ How to 
Make the Farm Pay.” That book was highly 


Constant supervision 
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A PRACTICAL POULTRY HOUSE. 


The above cut is the representation ofa 
building 20 feet long, 8 feet wide on the bot- 
tom, 6 feet high in the rear, 6 1-2 feet in 
roof. It is built of matched and dressed 
lumber (pine the best) for the outside, bat- 
tened with strips and well painted. The 
frame is 3x4 joist, lathed and filled in with 
sawdust on all sides and roof, then plastered. 
Gravel bottom. Three windows, twelve 
lights 9x13, both sashes movable ; and a light 
frame inside one-half the size of the window, 
prevents the escape of the fowls when the 
sashes are raised or dropped. The building 
may be divided into three comfortable coops, 
with lattice partitions and two lengths of 
roosts, under which is a platform to catch the 
droppings, thereby insuring cleanliness. The 
nests are “secret,” built on the ground under 
the 


lates the temperature. 


windows. A window in the door regu- 

This house has proved a success during a 
severe winter, the thermometer indicating 
only three degrees below freezing, when it 
was twenty-six below zero outside. 





recommended by you, and was purchased by 
in this town. It was the cause of | 
asking for the information. If you have the 
book and will turn to page 676, you will find 
a complete panegyric on yams. A part of it 
reads thus: “I assert that this esculent by 
its eoncentration of each useful property | 
transcends in imp tance every ¢ ther edible | 





vegetable of the earth, and that it is destined 








corpo 





to supersede the tropical and unreliable 
potato in all northern p rank The combi- 
nation of its admirable properties as food for 
man constitute it also the most estimable 
vegetable boon, and the most nutritious ali- 
ment for man and domestic stock, which God 
md nature in their all pe vading beneficence 
med beni ovision have bestowed upon the 
glohe. * .* * It will 
flourish best on the now useless sandy lunds 


suet 


wahitants of our 


entire coast range.” 

The italics are mine. Probably the Can- 
ada Farmer had the yam Sever about that 
If you read the whole of that enco- 
mium I think you won't be surprised that 
. Cod farmers had reason to suspect at 
least, that there were fortunes to be got ofl 
of their lands, which they had never dreamed 
of, although they were not aware that the 
root would make such desperate efforts to 
return to its native land. 

/ am not a farmer and when by request I 
| hastily penned my former note to you, | little | 
thought of the yam notoriety I was ees, 

! 
| 
} 
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time. 


ape 





for myself, Very truly yours, 
Serv Tosey. 
Dennis, Apri 


a, S70. 
We agree with you that the Canada Far- | 
mer probably had a touch of the yam fever. 
is not surprising as it 
vou 
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t took the medicine of experi- | 


prevailed in this 


neighbor! ten vears ago, to such an| 
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e and cost to cure it, as it did in time. 


We were familiar with the article upon it in| 
1 . ° | 
the valuable work you refer to, but leaving | 
s | 
st. Ifwe ean learn anything new of 


the experience ot 


hat out the work is really worth many times 


those who have tried " 


with a favorable result, we will let you know. 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE’ 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


I have a Houdan hen that is and has been 
troubled for the last four or five weeks with 
an unnaturally large crop. It is always full 
und hard, although she eats very little, and 
she is frequently making that peculiar motion 
of the neck that fowls make atter eating to 
excess. If you could inform me of a rem 
edy, you would greatly oblige a 





READER. 

Boston, April 4, 1870. 

From the symptoms given above, we judge 
that this is another case of a disease, which 
is now somewhat prevalent, and which is 
ealled by some the “ Putrid Sore Throat.” 
We have known of several cases within ten 
days, and in all the symptoms were the same 
as those described. On opening the beak 
and examining the throat, much inflamma- 
tion is to be seen, with sometimes a large 
swelling in the throat, the breath is very 
offensive; the fowl is constantly drinking 
and the appetite is insatiable, the crop being 
always distended. If the fowl described by 
our correspondent has the sore throat and 
fetid breath, we know of no remedy ; if not 
and the case is simply a case of obstruction 
or hard crop, the remedy is to simply make 
an incision in the crop, remove all the con- 
tents and sew it up again carefully with cot- 
ton thread.—[ Ep. 


CHEESE FACTORIES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Can you inform me through the Plough- 
man, or refer me to some one who can, what 
the cost is of machinery or implements, nec- 
essary to start a cheese factory, on a moder- 
ate scale? By giving this your attention at 
your earliest convenience will much oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 

Cuas. E. WARWICK. 

West Bethel, April 7, 1870. 
Write to Gardner B. Tufts, Secretary of 
the American Cheese Factory Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y., or to Newton 8. Hubbard, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Cheese Fac- 
tory Association, Brimfield, Mass. They 
can give all the details and put you upon the 
right track.—{ Ep. 


NOT ANOTHER CROW, 
BU THE UNFLEDGED TRUTH. 
Editor Massachusetts. Ploughman : 

Having read an article in the Ploughman, 
entitled “ Are Hens Profitable ?” | beg leave 
to state my experience on fowls for the past 
three months. Upon the first of January I 
had thirty-four hens and two roosters of the 
Dorking and Brahma kind. I fed them upon 
cracked corn and scraps, for which I have 
paid to date twelve dollars, and have realized 
one thousand one hundred and thirty-two 
eggs and forty-two chickens; in January I 





The road master should be a permanent 
Position, that is he ought not to be subject 
to the caprice or whim of an annual popular 
election. He should give his entire time with 
& suitable number of men to the repair of 
the roads. The old system of semi-annual 
repairs has never met, nor can it ever meet 
the wants or the best interests of the public. 
A road needs constant watchfulness. When 


received three hundred and five eggs; in 


1 am respectfully yours, 


Josern B. Hii. 
East Malden, April 1, 1870. 











February three hundred and twenty-seven 
eggs and twenty-seven chickens; in March 
five hundred and thirty eggs and fifteen 
chickens, and now have six hens setting, and 
they will probably hatch in about five days. 





GROUND PLAN, 
Door 


A—Roosts. B C—Entrance for fowls D—Se 


cret: bests, 
We are indebted to Geo. K. Hawley, Esq., 
Gilen’s Falls, Warren Co., N. Y., for the use 


of the above engraving. Mr. Hawley says : 


“ The building cost at the time about $75. 
It could have been built for less but the win- 
dows, Xc., are as good and better than in 
our own dwelling. Ihave just added a set 
of blinds; with them the house will be as 
cool and comfortable in summer as it is warm 
and comfortable in winter.” 





LICE ON CATTLE. 


“ditor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have often noticed in the Plowghman in- 
quiries for a remedy or cure for lice on cat- 
tle, and for foot rot or fouls, the same dis- 
the feet 
said to be the best teacher, and with that 


ease, in of cattle. Experience is 
understanding, I will relate my own. 

Some years since I bought a pair of oxen 
very thin of flesh, and after getting them to 
my barn, I found them covered with lice. 
rhe rest of my stock was free from that pest, 
and I desired they should remain so. To 
this end I prepared in a vacant part of my 
barn a place for the new comers, by scrap- 
ing and sweeping the floor, arid then giving 
I did 

I then gave the oxen 

of 
hair, 


it a good coating of air-slacked lime - 
not spare the lime. 
a like lime, working it 
which I thought 
off, and if so I 
should chance at the lice if 
they adhered to the oxen, if not, I thought 
they would die in the lime. But to my as- 


tonishment the oxen lost nothing but the 


dressing 
among the 
possibly might 


well 
come 
have a better 


lice—the lime proved death to the lice, but 
life to the oxen, for they gained flesh “ like 
pigs.” 
crease to my disadvantage, I scatter air- 
slacked lime around the sides of the stalls, 
not. forgetting at the same time to apply 
It will remain in the 


Since that time where I find an in 


some on the cattle. 
hair a long time without injury to any living 
creature except the lice — to them itis sure 
death. 

Last spring before they went to grass, sev- 
eral of my cows had the rot, or fouls in the 
foot. The disease being in the hind feet, I 
could not well handle them, and being in 
delicate condition, I did not like to subject 
them to the use of the sling, so Luseda rope be- 
tween the claws, and put spirits of turpentine 
on the foot, which I found was wasteful as 
well as weakening to the foot, without work- 
ing acure. Perhaps the turpentine was not 
applied sufficiently to the diseased part. 1 
then resorted to the lime, and laid it on the 
floor where the cow would stand, and as she 
stepped upon it, being fine, it would rise to 
the disordered part, and in a very few days 
a perfect cure was wrought in every instance, 
without handling the foot or getting kicked 
by the cow. Tuomas W. Warp. 

Shrewsbury April 4, 





GAS LIME IN GARDENS. 


Lime from gas-houses has often been rec- 
ommended for applying to land in place of 
fresh lime from stone or oyster-shells. It is 
said to be more destructive to insects, and 
we have no doubt of the fact ; but there is also 
more danger of its injuring plants. 

A member of the Chemical Society of 
Paris says that lime used to oe gas has 
absorbed a certain number of highly poison- 
ous ingredients that are injurious to vegeta- 
tion. He gives a number of instances 
where this lime has been spread upon walks 
to prevent grass from growing, and having 
settled down to the roots of large trees 
standing near by it, killed them outright. 
He also says that when gas-lime or the poi- 
sonous compounds which it contains, come 
in contact with the roots of trees, the effect 
produced is almost as sudden as lightning.— 
Hearth and Home. 





DRAINING AND TILLAGE. 


The Maine Farmer, in an article on “High 
Farming,” says in reference to underdrain- 
ing and thorough tillage: “There is much 
land in the country too wet to produce remu- 
nerative crops, after the effects of the ashes 
produced on the first clearing, and the vir- 
gin strength of the soil is exhausted. The 
surplus water inthis land stagnates, putrefies 
end becomes poisonous to plants, or produ- 
ces only plants of a low order, innutritious 
and scanty. Science teaches to construct 
drains in this land, from one and a half to 
three feet in depth, by which this stagnant 
water is pesced, off, giving an opportunity 
for the soil to be filled with water from the 
clouds, which is not only warmer, but 
charged with enriching gases from the at- 
mosphere. It also, after turning over the 
surface, loosens the subsoil to a still greater 
depth, thus giving opportunity for the air to 
enter for a considera Ne depth, and there ex- 
ert its enriching influence. Much plant food 
which before lay dormant, becomes dissolved, 
and the soil starts on a new career of pro- 
ductiveness. 


For the Massachusetts Ploughman, 


A HORSE DAIRY. 


NUMBER TI. 


BY PHILIP ANNIKFR, 


I feel worse off than Cicero pretended to 
be when he set out to praise Pompey. 1 am 
bewildered by excess of material, puzzled 
how to make a beginning, distracted by the 
task of arranging my subject, and in utter 
despair of coming to an end soon enough to 
induce the editor to read, much less to pub- 
lish my vagaries. However, as Mrs. Stowe 
says, “I'll ferment a little in the hope that 
my beer or my style may be rendered more 
tolerable for home use, even if it never at- 
tains a marketable quality. 

“Dave! Dave!! Dave!!!" 

‘* Aye, aye!” 

“ Ahoy!” 

I don’t exactly know what “ ahoy ” means, 
but Davy likes it. He has been several voy- 
ages to the Banks, and, though he candidly 
confesses his preference for the land, he rel- 
ishes an occasional allusion to his nautical 
career in the same way that quondum school- 
boys will sometimes chuckle over scrapes 
that at the time of their occurrence nearly 
frightened them out of their wits. 

Davy’s maritime experience has had one 
good effect ; it has made him a quick dress- 
er, and, though I am always out of bed first, 
he generally is dressed, gets the fire under 
way and the lantern lighted, before I am 
ready to accompany him to the stable. 

At half-past five o’clock we shuffle across 
the icy yard. Steady, Davy! Take care, 
while | unlock the door, or the wind, as it 
whistles round the nor’west corner, will blow 
the light out. There, we're in at last. 

Everything in this world is comparative ; 
and after the cutting north-easter outside, 
the stable deliciously comtortable 
Spite of all our care to keep it clean, a criti- 


feels 


cal nose might find an objectionable trace of 
ammonia. But, there: it’s nothing when 
you're used to it. Indeed, regarded with 
reference to prospective crops of corn, pota- 
toes and marketin’, I positively admire it ; 
so while Dave lets down the chains I will in 
troduce yeu to the-worshipful residents of 
Houyhnhnmnia. 

But first we must let out “ Dan,” the brin- 
dle terrier who, relieved from his guardian 
ship with » pat of thanks for his fidelity, is 
anxious to make his best time from stable 
door to chimney corner. 

The brown mare who stands with her head 
as far round as she can get it, and lifting 
and then the other as if she 


wanted to shake hands and didn’t exactly 


first one foot 


know which foot to offer, is * Fanny Frail,” 
the } 


city. 


yroperty of a wealthy tradesman in the 

She is chiefly valued for her ability to 
go down the road in something less than 
2:40. 


ate pet. 


To me she is a beautiful and affection- 
Graceful as a fawn, playful as a 
kitten, and the most spirited, and at the 
same time most gentle creature I ever drew 
rein over. 

Fanny has a troublesome trick of kicking 
in the night. ‘This I think she does in a vain 
effort to allay the irritation caused by asca- 
rides, and I hope by relieving her of these to 
cure her of the dangerous and disagreeable 
habit. 
of linseed oil, often repeated. 


The remedy I use is light injections 


The noble bay horse in the next stall, who 
stands with such aristocratic ease and com- 
posure, only acknowledging our presence 
with a slight turn of the head and a gentle, 
almost condescending whinny, is one of a 
Fifth Avenue span. Large, handsome and 
stylish, of high courage and perfect temper, 
“confido, conquiesco,” gloriously done in 
horse flesh, if he has a fault it is that he is 
faultiess. It’s plain he was foaled with a 
silver bit in his mouth, and I pray he may 
never know a reverse. I forgot to ask his 
name so I called him Raphael, shortened to 
Ralph. But Ralph, if you waste your hay so 
I shall withdraw my complaint of perfection. 
Perhaps the fault is mine after all, at any 
rate you shan’t have much to waste for some 
time to come. 

If Raphael is faultless, his neighbor, the 
big sorrel, who has been cutting up such ex- 
traordinary didos to attract our attention, 
has faults enough for both. Don’t be hut, 
Colonel, with all thy faults I love thee still ; 
or, it might be nearer the truth to say, for 
all thy faults I love thee more. Overflowing 
with mischief, without a tinge of malice, he 
seems to think it his mission to keep the 
whole stable in an uproar. Pawing, snort- 
ing, whinnying, shaking his chain, rattling 
the staves of his rack, dancing, kicking up, 
striking his stall posts, how he contrives to 
make so much noise without leaving even a 
dent in the woodwork, is more thanI can 
make out. 

This is his second winter here, and his 
owner, when he brought him the last time, 
called my attention to his halter. “ Colonel,” 
said he, “ has got a habit of breaking his 
halter, and I have had it fixed in this way in 
the hope that it will cure him of the trick.” 
The chain being fastened to one ring of the 
nose piece passed under the chin and 
through the other ring to the staple in the 
manger, forming a compound of slip noose 
and curb calculated to inflict severe torture 
on the wearer of it if he should try to break 
it. For some days Colonel bore his penance 
meekly; but I frequently saw him stand 
back a little in the stall and raise and lower 
his head as if trying the effect of tightening 
the chain. After awhile the irritation evi- 
dently became unbearable, and time after 
time he settled back with all his force, till at 
last the halter broke and he fell heavily back 
into the gangway. ‘To my great surprise he 
coolly picked himself up and walking into 
his stall went to eating as if nothing what- 
ever had gone wrong. I found the chain 
had cut clean to the bone, so I applied a lit- 
tle tincture of arnica. Ithen put on the 
strongest and easiest halter I had, and I have 
never known him make the least attempt to 
break or slip it. 

I describe Colonel’s mancuvre thus fully 
because it confirms my conviction that as a 
rule it is impolitic to try to cure equine 
tricks and vices by contrivances for causing 
the horse to punish himself in their perpe- 
tration. Just as we, in our idle moments, 
feel possessed to pick a pimple or punch at 
a decayed tooth, the poor horse bears harder 
and harder on the goad ; at last lacking the 





control of reason he works himself into a 











The beautiful Shorthorn heifer “ Lucy” 
received the first prize of the Middlesex Ag- ! 
ricultural Society, as the best under three 
years old. She is roan, bred by and the 
property of Joseph A. Harwoed, Littleton, 
Mass.; calved May 10, 1868; got by “ Roan 
Prince,” 6,370, out of “ Flirt,” by “ Marmi- 
on,” 1843,—* Lady Sale Ninth,” by “ Com- | 
et,” 3,772,—* Lady Sale Sixth,” by “ Red | 





: or (c 


add 


ill 
vie 


Knight,” 890,—-“ Lady Sale Third,” by im- 
ported “Duke of Cambridge,” 1,034 (4,- 
M41), 
Chatham,” (10,176), — “ Lady 
“ General Sale,” (8,099),— 
pier,” (1,238), “Maid of Orleans,” by 
“ Mameluke,”(2,258),—‘“ Helena,” by “ Wa- 
terloo,” (2,816),—“ Moss Rose,” by “ Bar- 
on,” (58),—* Angelina,” by “ Phenomenon,” 


“Lady Sale Second,” by “ Earl of 
Sale,” by 
“ Clara,” by “Na- 





SHORTHORN HEIFER “LUCY.” 


The property of Joseph A. Harwood, Esq., of Littleton. Mass. 


( 


(252),—** Princess,” by “ Favorite,” (252),— 


port as Secretary of the State Board of Ag 
riculture, just issued from the press. 


491), “Anne Boleyn,” by “ Favorite,” 


‘Brighteyes,” by “ Favorite,” (252), 
‘ Beauty,” by “ Masterman’s,” (273), 


‘ Tripes,” by the Studly bull, (621). 


The cut was engraved for Mr. Flint’s Re- 





nervous frenzy which renders him utterly re | 
gardless of pain in his efforts to indulge his 
infatuation, or to free himself from a loathed 
and torturing restraint. 


with this whole article. 
that, like the knight of the shilelah and 
shamrock his actions seem to be all instigat 


sional visit of his owner, with picture cards 
for our dear “ Bunnie,” aad more elaborate 
exhortations to came to and foHtew Jesus for 


pleasure and poetry of horse keeping. 

The Colonel’s neighbor on the other side 
and the last in this row of stalls, is poor little 
Bruno. In the city stable where he was kept, 
a savage horse got loose in the night and bit 
him furiously along his back and especially 
across his loins. By the biting or his strug- 
gles to escape, or both, his spine is seriously 
injured, and I don’t think he will ever be fit 
for any but the lightest and easiest work. 
He is a wonderfully showy little fellow, with 
the highest action I ever saw, and when first 
harnessed goes off like a rocket, but his bow 
is s90n shot, and besides he can’t turn with- 
out betraying the badness of his back and 
the queerness of his legs. ‘This last defect 
exposes him to much inconvenience and some 
danger when let out with the other horses in 
the yard ; fortunately the Colonel has taken 
him under his protection, and bold must be 
the horse who shall dare to offend one of 
his little ones. 

Passing round between the meal chest and 
the feed trough we come first to Diana, Di- 
nah, or, a8 we usually call her “ Di.;” a 
splendid black mare, whose coat, though she 
has not been blanketed for months, shines 
like a new silk hat. She occupies this stall 
because, while perfectly gentle to everything 
else, a horse passing behind her frightens 
and excites her to madness. 

This feminine dread of and eagerness to 
resent an insult, is one, if not the only, very 
objectionable feature in horse tending. At 
any sudden noise near her, Di. imagines the 
dreaded horse is on her quarters, and lashes 
out with all the vengeance that fear and out- 
raged modesty can inspire. The same 
true ina less degree, of most other mares, 
and while sympathy with their nervousness 
may render us more indulgent to a failing 
which neither they nor we can overcome, it 
would be but a poor plaster for a broken leg 
to know that the blow which broke it was in- 
tended for a Horse’s ribs. 

Cure is out of the question, but an habitu- 
al consciousness of security will do much to 
lessen nervous irritability, and, for the rest, 
we must depend on constant vigilance, a fac- 
ulty never superfluous, and especially requi- 
site in those who are occupied in the care of 
horses, bulls and other engines. 

We next come to Bucky, as the coachman 
called him; short, likely for Bucephalus. He 
is another Fifth Avenue swell. He is past 
his best, and his temper which is “ stuffy,” 
has, I feel confident, occasioned him to be 
shamefully abused by the quential but 
ignorant and brutal attendants to whom the 
horses of the great are often entrusted. 

When he first came I narrowly escaped a 
rap on the head when I offered to stroke his 
face in the yard, after giving him an apple 
from my hand. 

Having long decided, whether justly or 
not, let others say, that a horse is never per- 
manently benefitted by the administration of 
punishment in any form, I have persevered 
in endeavoring to gain his confidence, and 
though he is not nor ever will be inclined to 
much affectionate dalliance, he would no 
more think of striking me than you would 
of striking any one who treated you with re- 
spect and kindness. 

Raphael's mate occupies the next stall. — 
More faultily faultless, icily grand than his 
old partner, and present vis-a-vis, he has all 


is 


al grace. The coachman called him Dony, 
doubtless a contraction of Adonis, and he’s 
handsome and platonic enough for the char- 
acter. 

Last and least in statur, , but not in cireum- 
ference or merit, is little Maud Muller. How 
she got the name neither she nor any one 
else knows. She certainly could scarce have 
had a better Lord or an easier destiny, past 
or prospective. Belonging to my friend Tom 
Parsons, her hardest work has been to trot 
round with him and his henchman, or famil- 
iar Jim Limley, in their hunting excursions ; 
he has treated her to the most fashionable 





ed by love, and his drolleries and the occa-| horses are awaiting their breakfasts. 


; tried than yours, dear readers. 
ourselves, add much, very much, to the|wont hurt them and will probably delight 


Ralph’s beauty and dignity without his geni- ' 


husband in the State, and sent her up here 
in the hope of obtaining a foal with all its 
mother's virtues and minus the shaky knees. | 
More kind than wise Tom! 


ever, we wont borrow trouble, and judging 


Suffice it to say! from appearances she'll certainly have “some- 


thing big.” 

All this time we have been playing the 
Fortu- 
nately they have “ not been truly waiting.’ 
or their patience would have been worse 
j So as it 
you, we will reserve their feeding and the 
rest of our stable management for another 
letter. 





Horticulture. 


THE: LARGEST VINEYARD IN THE 
WORLD. 


California claims to have, in the Buena 
Vista estate, near Sonoma, the largest vine- 
yard in the world. Some of the most no- 
ted vineyards in Europe do not exceed 
twenty or thirty, or sixty or seventy acres. 
The Buena Vista has 800 acres suitable to 
the vine, and 450 acres actually covered 
now. There are on the estate some vines 
planted thirty years ago, but the bulk of 
them were set out from 15854 to 1858, and 
additions have been made every year since. 
This year the grape crop is light. The vin- 
tage season will begin in mid October and 
continue nearly to the end of November, 
during which time this estate will employ 
about 24000 men; Chinamen, of course. 
California champagne is the principal manu- 
facture of this vineyard, and the inventory 
of last November showed a stock of 126,000 
gallons of sparkling wines, with 40,000 bot- 
tles of champagne on hand at that time. 


TO REJUVENATE OLD GRAPE 
VINES. 


The editor of the Practical Farmer says: 
“ Having on our premises, planted by for- 
mer owners, probably twenty years ago, 
half a dozen old grape vines with large 
weather beaten trunks or stems, which made 
annually but litt'e new wood and yielded but 
very few poor grapes; two seasons ago we 
cut off the branches, covering with about a 
foot of earth. Vigorous and healthy shoots 
sprung upin great abundance—the weak 
ones of which were broken off, and leading 
ones at proper distances trained to the arbor. 
The new growths are very clean, healthy and 
strong—sufficient entirely to cover the large 
arbor the present season; we look for bush- 
els of fruit from the new bearing wood. 
We see old grape vines everywhere, doing 
no good, and which could be made young 
and thrifty by this procsss. 


Miscellaucous, 





GYPSUM AS A FERTILIZER. 


Gypsum (plaster) is not considered as 
having any fertility in i/sel/, but acts as an 
absorbent of atmospheric ammonia, and 
gives it out to plants gradually. There is a 
vast deal of fertility in the air, especially in 
dews and summer showers; and when gvyp- 
sum is strewn upon grass lands, it receives 
and absorbs the atmospheric gases, and acts 
asan aid in distributing them properly to 
vegetation. Indeed, gypsum has the quality 
of attraction, and draws down atmospheric 
ammonia to it, that would have floated away 
if none were present to receive it. 

The ammonia of the atmosphere is pro- 
duced by the thousands of exhalations going 
on upon the earth.—There is not a barnyard, 
nor a manure heap, but throws off its quota, 
andthe more manures are exposed to the 
air, the greater is the escape of ammonia. 
When a farmer carts his manure into his 
fields, and suffers it to lie exposed to the 
sun and air for weeks, he is affording a sup- 
ply of ammonia for his neighbors, miles off, 
perhaps, to draw down upon their lands, by 
the use of plaster. It is doubtful whether 
the farmers of this country will ever become 
fully impressed with this great truth, as} 
thousands, at this late day, persist in expos- 
ing their manures in this manner. They 
may just as properly go to their purses and 
take out the coin, and throw it into the 
depths of the sea. 

As to the quantity of gypsum that may be 
economically applied, per acre, there is at 
present a singular diversity of opinions 
among both scientific and aarp: men. 
Liebig claims that one hundred pounds of 
pulverized gypsum is ae sufficient for an 
acre of paature ground ; but more than three 
times this quantity is sometimes used on clo- 
ver fields. Liebig is of the opinion that the 
beneficial effects resulting to crops from the 
use of plaster, are attributable entirely to its 
power of fixing the ammonia in the soil, 
and in the water which falls during storms, 
and thus economizing for the use and bene- 
fits of plants. He is of opinion that the car- 
bonate of ammonia extant in the soil, and 
supplied by every shower, experiences a 
double decomposition with the gypsum, by 
which carbonate of ammonia and sulphate 
of lime, become sulphate of ammonia and 


It is far easier it was first introduced, and many of those 
To describe a tithe of the Colonel's tricks | to reproduce defects than excellences. How- | who have cultivated it, assert that it is very 
would require twice the space I dare occupy 





carbonate of lime. 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 
It is evident, we think, that this variety of 


clover is much more popular now than when 


valuable not only for bees, but also for pas 
turage for sheep and cattle. In answers to 


FEEDING AND CARE OF ANIMALS, 


— 





SPEECH 
—OF— 
DR. GEO. B. LORING, 
BEFORE THE 


MASSAOHUSETTS BSOOIETY 


—FOR— 
PREVENTING GRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Phonographically Reported fer the 
Picaghman. 

Mr. Chairman,—I can hardly imagine any- 
thing more inappropriate than the topic 
which was assigned to me to-night, after the 
report of the Secretary of this Association, 
stating to you all the facts in connection with 
the Society itself, and after that inspiring 
and silvery song of humanity which we have 
just listened to from the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me. I was asked to come here, my 
friends, as one versed in the feeding and care 
of animals. There is nothing spiritual in 


hut there is everything humane and Chris- 
tian. That is the only excuse that I have for 
appearing here as a Massachusetts farmer, 
happy to look in the face of this dis- 
tinguished fraternity on this occasion, to deal 
with the question of humanity to animals in 
an agricultural way. I congratulate you and 
myself and all the farmers ard all the cattle 
and all the horses of Massachusetts upon the 
existence of this Society. It does seem to 
me an earnest and assurance that into the 
business of life has at last entered, for 
man and for beast, the great element of hu- 
manity. Man has exhausted himself in this 
country and in this age, in working out and 
solving and removing that statement long 
ago made, that ‘“ Man's inhamanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn;” 
but now you have come down to the older 


his beast.” It is higher authority, at any 
rate, and it is older doctrine. It is as sub 
lime a one as a Christian one. 

Now, my friends, the relations we hold to 
our domestic animals are most intricate, 
most remarkable, and most interesting 
Chere is hardly a man or woman who has 
not some pet animal, and some immediate 
association with the animal kingdom. The 
boy comes into the city from his father’s 
home, he has been familiar with animals 
on the old farm from his earliest days, and 
as he rises in wealth and position how ea 





inquiries as to time to sow and cut it, and 
amount of seed required per acre, we publish 
the following from the Western Rural : 

The time of cutting the first crop depends 
somewhat on the season and latitude, and 
whether it is wanted for the hay alone. If 
wanted for hay simply, we should cut it as 
soon as it is in full blossom, which, in this 
latitude, (35 milesjwest of Chicago) is about 
the 20th or 25th of June. As the seed is 
obtained from the first cutting, we prefer to 
let the plant remain till the 20th or 25th of 
July. This year the crop did not mature as 
early as it does some seasons, and was not 
cut till the first of August. We managed 
to secure it in good order, but it was so ripe 
that the seed shelled easily and we lost sev- 
eral bushels. Although the crop was cut late, 
the plant was still of a green color, rich in 
saccharine, free from dust, and had not be- 
come woody. There is no doubt but sheep 
and cattle will eat at least ninety per cent. 
of the threshed straw, and they will do bet- 
ter on it than on the good prairie hay. 

It is seldom that the second crop of Al- 
sike is large enough to pay for cutting.— 
This growth is better for pasture. Sheep. 
cattle and horses do well on it, and it oa 
pasturing well. 

Thirty-two pounds of Alsike will seed 
eight acres as thick as it should be. Three 
pounds of the seed are equivalent to ten 
pounds of the common red clover; for this 
seed is not only very fine, but the plant 
stools more than other clover. ‘lwo pounds 
of Alsike, when mixed with the usual quan- 
tity of timothy or red-top, and other grasses, 
is plenty for an acre. If wanted simply for 
hay and pasture, it is a good plan to mix the 
Alsike with the above named grasses. 
This keeps it from lodging, and the hay is 
greatly improved, and of a larger growth. 


s 


CULTIVATING THE STRAWBERRY 


It has become fairly settled as the only 
sound method of cultivating the strawberry 
that the plants must be kept free from run- 
ners. _The effect of this practice is wonder- 
ful. The whole growth of the plant is con- 
centrated by this means in the original stock, 
and it enlarges, until as many asa quart of 
berries have been plucked from a single 
plant. It will be understood that this 
method is followed only with such plants as 
are not raised with a view of propagation, 
but are permanent varieties, set out for fam- 
ily use. In order to sell, the runners must 
be encouraged. After all the endless list of 
varieties which have been extolled as the 
best, the Wilson retains its position as the 
best market berry. Much will be found to 
depend on the nature of the soil and the 
mode of cultivation. Before the plants are 
in bloom in the early spring, the application 
of liquid manure will be found of great 
value. 





SUGAR FOR HORSES. 


A gentleman in New York is the possessor 
of a $1,000 horse, whose organ of approba- 
tiveness is so prominently active he can be 
coaxed, but rarely driven against his will. 
When the considerate owner enters the sta- 
ble the horse greets him with a hearty 
whinny, his only language, which is equal to 
a cheerful expression of delight. He is at 
‘once treated to a lump of loaf sugar, which 
the beautiful and sagacious creature knows 
is usually carried in a vest pocket —for he 
rubs his nose directly in there. On return- 
ing from a Tirive he expects two lumps. As 
two are invariably forthcoming when unhar- 
nessed, it is unmistakable evidence to the 
horse that his conduct and efforts were satis- 
factory. The sight of a whip to that animal 
would be an insult and an outrage to his af- 
fectionate regard for one who looks carefully 
to his health, security and comfort. Such 
an instrument of barbarity does not belong to 
that good man’s —: and may God 
speed the coming day when they will only 
be seen in museums, to illustrate the condi- 
tions of countries that ultimately became 
Christianized. 


TO KEEP FOWLS HEALTHY. 


The way I keep my fowls in health, I clean 
out the house once a week ; put wood ashes 
under the roosts; have iron basins for them 
to drink from; whitewash inside of hen- 
house with hot lime; puta little kerosene 
oll on the roosts once a month. The main 
food is oats, and cake of scraps to pick on. 
I never feed but once a day —at noon or 
when I shut them up at 4 or 5 p.m. When 
they run out, then give them all they want. 
In my experience, there is no way to get dis- 
pote | fowls easier than to keep them stuffed ; 
it makes them lazy, and they won't work as 
they ought to, to keep them in a healthy 
condition. I never had any gapes in chick- 
ens. When any fowl begins to droop, I give 
three large pills of common hard, yellow 
soap; ‘tis the best thing to cleanse a fowl I 
know of. I follow it for three days, give 
them nothing to eat and plenty of pure 
water to drink. In desperate cases, give 
half a teaspoonful of tincture of lobelia. It 
will seldom, if ever fail of curing. It is a 
very cleansing and powerful medicine for 
fowls. — Ru New Yorker. 





gerly he supplies himself, either with his fa- 
vorite horse or his pet dog ; or he must have 
that cow in his stable, not that her milk is 
any better than any other cow’s, but he can- 
not resist the old association. 1t comes home 
to us, as the first teaching of our lives, that 
our relations to animals are so- immediate 
that we can never divest ourselves of them ; 
and so in all ages, it has been decreed that 
the animal kingdom is the great practical 
staff which man uses in his passage through 
life. It is an old French proverb and a true 
one, ‘No cattle, no farming; few cattle, poor 
farming; many cattle, good farming.” How 
true that is! This is of itself a most impor- 
tant relation, and the old Roman knew it, 
when he said, on being asked, “ What is 
the best method of farming?” “It is to 
feed cattle well.” “And what next?” 
“To feed them with moderation.” This 
relation exists to-day, and has existed as 
a practical matter in the life of man 
from time immemorial, and is now brought 
more immediately home to us, and gilded 
with the great humanity and charity of the 
present age. 

The subjugation of this animal kingdom 
to the wants and necessities of man, consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting chapters 
in the whole history of man’s advance- 
ment. Why, before man- had _ secured 
his dominion over the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field, the animal kingdom 
was to him a mockery and a show. It was 
an entirely useless and unsolved problem in 
his great business ; he knew nothing about 
it, and let me assure you as a lover of agricul- 
ture, that the progress of man's cultivation 
of animals from the time when Job counted 
his five hundred yoke of oxen, and Abel kept 
his father’s sheep, down to our time when 
the Englishman follows his rolling and wal- 
lowing Shorthorns into Smithfield market re- 
alizing the proverb that ‘“ Who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat,” is really as great 
as the progress from the time when skins 
constituted the dress of mankind down to the 
hour when these admirable fabrics are con- 
structed for your use and for the enhance- 
ment of your beauty. The progress is won- 
derful, and so it is interesting to us, this 
passage of man and the animal kingdom 
ending in all the great civilization of life. 
lo us here, all this is a matter of practical 
interest. I speak for the business of this 
Commonwealth ; and in this branch of it 
with which I am dealing, I am sure that 
kindness, gentleness and profit go hand in 
hand. We have here in Maesachusetts {0,- 
000 horses, worth over $9,000,008. We have 
50,000 oxen, worth $3,000,000; we have 
150,000 cows, worth somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $7,000,000 ; so that the agricul- 
tural branch of the State supplied by catttle, 
constitutes $19,000,000 or $20,000,000 of the 
wealth of this community. This is worth 
looking after ; and it can be materially in- 
jured, made worthless and unprofitable by 
mismanagement. This is too much the case 
now. We may consider with care all the ef- 
forts that are made to remove the cruelties 
which have been alluded to to-night in the 
admirable report of the Secretary. We all 
know how necessary these efforts are. Be- 
fore ofr eyes day by day, the wrongs to the 
animal kingdom go on. The power of our 
dumb allies to aid us is diminished by neg- 
lect and maltreatment. The service ren- 
dered by horses on our street cars, and 
drays and carriages, is only profitable when 
rendered by those animals with the cheer 
and alacrity which attend a good condition. 
Che discouragement which attends abuse and 
neglect, shortens the length of the animal's 
service, and reduces its amount. Life to 
him is a prolonged weariness, and such an 
existence *should be to us a rebuke and a 
shame. While we protest, therefore, against 
the open and palpdite cruelties practised be- 
fore us, and appeal to the civil tribunals to 
aid us in suppressing them, let us not forget 
that intelligent and skillful care of animals, 
which can alone make their lives comforta- 
ble, their labors light, and their service, in 
all its various forms, really useful and profit- 
able. It is the cruelty of the stable and the 
stall which I would remove. It is the hu- 
menity of good care and judicious feeding, 
the only reward we can bestow upon the 
faithful beast, which I would impress upon 
your minds. 

The exhilaration of a strong, healthy, wall 
fed animal in the exercise of his strength, it 
is not easy for man to conceive or under- 
stand. This is the animal’s glory and enjoy- 
ment. And he only needs encouragement 
from a kind master, to make his work a joy 
to him, when pérformed under conditions of 
health and strength. I have seen with admi- 
ration a noble and imposing yoke of oxen 
stand waiting for their opportunity to make 
a trial of their strength, while their competi- 
tors failed, having in their very port and 
mien, an air of triumph, seeming to say— 
“Only let us take hold of that load and see 
what we will do with it.’ I have seen the 
horse apparently conscious of his powers, 
waiting for his chance to display his speed, 
more eager for the fray than his driver. 
There is no end to the triumphant exultation 
of an an‘mal that is well fed and well cared 
for, and placed in immediate sympathy with 
his owner or attendant. The obedience and 
sympathy existing between man and animas 
in the mutual efforts in life are mysterious 
and known only to those who are familiar 





this, nothing poetic, there is nothing sublime, | 


and the wore sublime doctririe, it seems to | 
me, that “The merciful man is merciful to| 


with them. That mercy which feeds and 
cares for an animal with judgment and skill, 
is the mercy which is most warmly recog- 
nized, and is that form of humanity which 
makes labor light, and relieves almost all 
the suffering incident to the animal's subju- 
gation. But the prolonged weary distress 
which attends starvation and neglect, or the 
mistaken kindness of injudicious feeding, 
exhausting the animal powers, and convert- 
ing all effort into pain, is the refinement of 
cruelty, and should be prevented, as you 
would prevent the merciless lash from 
wounding, or the over crowded car from its 
savage work of destruction. 

I have great faith in the comfort, happi 
ness, and health to be derived from judicious 
feeding for animals as well as for men. Our 
attention has been directed for the last few 
years to the most interesting and carefully 
prepared statistics in regard to the health of 
the people of this Commonwealth. We have 
been told by the most accurate and careful 
medical statisticians, that there are certain 
sections where the moisture of the surround- 
ing country is injurious to health ; of others 
where the air is too sharp and dry ; of others 
| where the northeast wind nips too keenly, or 
|the southwest enervates, or the northwest 
irritates. But lam confident that the well 
| fed man and the well fed animal can defy all 
| winds and swamps, and morasses. A good 
digestion will enabie a man to live where a 
frog would die. The question of health and 
strength is more a question of nutrition than 
of climate. I goto Europe and I find the 
inhabitants of Holland living in a low, flat, 
cheerless country, defying all the depressing 
influences of soil and climate, by their confi- 
dence in a judicious diet, and their belief in 
the laws of healthy nutrition. ‘The rule which 
man wherever he goes, whether under the 
eternal frosts of the poles, or the heats and 

miasms of the tropics, whether on land or on 
sea, whether on hill or in valley, must obey 
if he would preserve his health and strength, 
japplies also to the animal. Perhaps more 
}to the animal than to man. You may think 
| you are peculiarly sensitive and impressible, 
ind open to the influences of climate and 
diet, and modes of living. The wind blows 
| from an uncongenial quarter, and you are 
}unhappy. An attack of indigestion renders 
| you uncomfortable to yourself and your 
friends ; but there is no physical organization 
to be compared with that of our domestic 
}animals in their sensitive obedience to the 
| influences of diet, medicinal agents, and sur 
| rounding conditions. It is on this account 
| that the feeding of animals should be consid- 
ered as an act of kindness to them, and thei 
care asa work of humanity. Observe the 
| best rules, and your horse, for instance, will 
jnot fail in the performance of his service. 
His strength will endure, his limbs will not 
fail, he will triumphantly defy all the labor 
imposed upon him, if you will but regard his 
food and the provision made for his care. 

Now, believing as Ido that most of the 
diseases which befall our animals,the unsound 
feet of our horses, the difficulties which 
attack their lungs, and nervous organizations 
are attributable directly or indirectly to bad 
feeding, I make a special appeal to you not 
to be unmindful of the importance of feeding 
and care, in the business of giving the animal 
not only a usefu! life, but a comfortable one. 
Do not undertake to lead your animals too 
far away from the natural laws which guide 
them, and those instincts which teach them 
what is useful for food. The animal, you 
should remember, retains his natural tastes, 
more fully than man in his artificial modes 
of life possibly can. I once heard a distin- 
guished physician of this city, Dr. John 
Ware, of admirable and blessed memory, 
advise his class in the medical school not to 
expect to preserve their powers of mind or 
body by departing from the customary diet 
of their fathers. Long generations fed upon 
stimulating food, nourished upon tea and 
coffee, and strong meats and condiments, had 
produced a condition of the human system in 
eivilized and prosperous life, which could not 
be supplied by the coarser articles of diet, and 
had led man away from his savage state from 
aboriginal rudeness and simplicity. Now, 
with the animal the different. He 
and his past generations have been accus- 
tomed to the simplest life and the simplest 
food, and in this mode of living he finds his 
longest and strongest life. Do not, there 
fore, endeavor to lead the animal too far 
away from his natural habits, unless you 
expect to shorten his life and diminish the 
value of his service. Remember that the 
horse, whose courage, and gallantry, and 
strength you admire, has come from the 
sweet pastures on the northern hills, and 
from the great haystacks there ; and do not 
for a moment suppose that you can transfer 
him from his natural life there, to hard work 
and an excessive amount of stimulating food, 
without destroying his natural forces, and 
enervating his powers. I have great regard 
for horses, and when I return home from the 
lecturing labors of the week, 1 take great 
pleasure in contemplating the honest faces 
of those animals which serve me well, and 
whom I endeavor to treat with kindness and 
consideration. An interview with them is 
refreshing. Iam especially careful of their 
food, and by confining them to an abundance 
of good hay (not too much) with roots and a 
little grain for their exhilaration, I find them 
ready to welcome me with a bright and lively 
countenance, and with elastic and vigorous 
step on the road. I find they can be kept in 
better condition in this way, their lives more 
prolonged, their enjoyment more enhanced, 
than by an excessive amount of stimulating, 
artificial food. I direct them in the ways of 
health and animal happiness—and they serve 
me with resolution and will. 

This same rule will apply to cattle. I see 
here some young men who are devoting them- 
selves to the business of agriculture, and who 
take a pride in their cattle husbandry, and 1 
warn them against all attempts to bring their 
animals to unnatural and premature perfec- 
tion by excessive amounts of stimulating food. 
The value of the animal is lessened, his vital - 
ity diminished, his service weakened, and 
what was intended for kindness becomes to 
him a cruel destruction in the end. 

Now one word with regard to the care or 
animals. It is true that they will defy almost 
anything if well and properly fed; but to 
them comfortable rest and repose are hardly 
of secondary importance. The main point in 
their care is to give them as easy a position 
during their hours of rest as possible. It is 
inhuman and cruel to place them in an 
uncomfortable position during their hours of 
idleness—those hours in which they are to 
renew their strength for your own purposes. 
Give every animal, then, a comfortable posi- 
tion and an easy place to stand or recline in. 
For horses, give them if possible a comfort- 
able box a a level floor. ‘The exposure of 
an open gjgll is great. ‘The discomfort to the 
animal must be apparent. The toil of a 
declining floor, to the weary animal which 
stands upon it can hardly be measured. The 
damage of plank floors to a horse's feet is 
incalculable. A good box and a level floor 
of brick or stone, will always insure rest, and 
will promote a soundness of foot which no 
farrier can destroy, and a soundness of limb 
which no work can break down. Rough 
roads and badly paved streets are matters of 
comparative indifference, when you provide 
good stalls and appropriate food. : 

I speak of these things briefty, and without 
elaboration, because I feel that they belong 
especially to this Society engaged as it is in 
a great.work of kindness. In the business 
of ameliorating the pains and distresses 
which attend the service and use of animals, 
it should have all our sympathy and aid. 
And while I realize how much can be done 
to prevent the open and palpable abuse which 
thoughtless and cruel man is so apt to heap 
upon those servants of his, who have no 
voice to make an appeal for themselves, and 
no remedy of their own against severity. I 
can hardly express the obligations I am 
under to the members of this Society, for 
asking me to say a word upon prectical mat- 
ters; something to turn the attention of men 
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